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DURING  ONE  WEEK  OF  LINCOLN’S  LIFE  PRESENCE  OF 


CALUSHA  A.  CROW 

[Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
1861-63] 


" She  bent  the  strenuous 
To  make  a man 


heavens  and  came  down 
to  meet  the  mortal  need  ” 


HE  most  trying  week  in  the  public  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
first  call  for  troops.  When  he  took 
office,  in  March,  1861,  seven  of  the 
slave-holding  states  had  left  the  Union,  and  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
were  about  to  follow  them;  while,  of  the  government  defenses  in  the  South, 
■only  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
Harbor,  Fort  Pickens,  at  Pensacola,  and  the  fortifications  near  Key  West 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Federal  forces.  “The  power  confided  to 
me,”  the  President  had  said  in  his  inaugural,  “will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government. ” 
This  promise,  moving  slowly  and  with  caution,  he  proceeded  to  redeem ; 
and,  when  the  Confederate  authorities  summoned  Fort  Sumter  to  surrender, 
an  expedition,  ordered  by  the  President,  sailed  from  New  York  to  succor 
Major  Robert  Anderson  and  his  handful  of  men.  This  was  on  April  9; 
but,  while  the  expedition  was  still  at  sea,  the  Confederate  forces  opened 
-fire  on  Sumter,  bombarding  it  until  it  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  North’s  answer  to  this  appeal  to  force  came  on  the  morrow.  Sum- 
ter fell  on  April  14,  and  the  next  day  the  President,  by  proclamation,  called 
for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers.  Quick  and  eager  responses,  ere  the 
•close  of  the  day  on  which  the  call  was  issued,  proved  to  Lincoln  that  the 
fall  of  Sumter  had  made  a unit  of  the  North.  It  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
done  no  less  for  the  South.  It  silenced  all  protests  against  secession,  and 
brought  the  faltering  and  undecided  to  the  support  of  the  Conlederacw 
All  of  the  Border  States,  except  Maryland,  refused  the  President’s  call  lor 
•troops,  and  Virginia,  still  wavering  between  loyalty  and  disunion,  on  April 
27,  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  her  example  being  speedily  followed 
by  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  Richmond  was  made  the 
-Confederate  capital,  and  a call  from  Jefferson  Davis  for  volunteers  was 
■obeyed  as  eagerly  as  Lincoln’s  had  been  at  the  North.  Both  sides,  all 
scruples  dispelled,  were  ready  for  combat. 

There  Were  Moments  when  Anxiety  Seemed  more  Fearful  than  War’s  Horrors 

Washington,  however,  during  those  first  days  of  preparation,  passed 
-through  a period  of  isolation  and  peril  which  made  it,  as  I have  stated,  the 
most  trying  week  in  Lincoln’s  public  life.  Baltimore  was  then  the  main 
gateway  of  approach  from  the  Northern  States  to  Washington,  the  common 
•center  of  the  great  railroad  routes  from  the  Ohio  River  and  the  West;  from 
Harrisburg  and  the  lake  region  northward;  and  from  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  New  England.  A'single  line  of  railway,  forty  miles  in  length, 
ran  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  The  capital  had  but  one  other  estab- 
lished route  of  communication  with  the  North, — the  Potomac  River,  which 
flowed  through  hostile  territory,  and  was  liable  to  be  quickly  obstructed  by 
land  batteries  at  narrow  points.  Baltimore,  however,  contained  a numerous 
and  aggressive  pro-slavery  element,  and  on  Friday,  April  19,  the  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment,  the  first  organized  body  of  volunteers  to  set  out  for 
the  capital,  was  attacked  by  a mob  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  four  of  its 
members  being  killed  and  many  wounded.  That  evening  the  regiment 
reached  Washington,  and  took  quarters  in  the  capitol.  The  wounded  came 
with  it  on  stretchers,  but  the  dead  had  been  left  behind.  “No  troops  shall 
pass  through  Maryland,”  the  people  of  Baltimore  declared,  and  to  make 
good  their  threat  they  burned  many  of  the  bridges  on  the  railroads  running 
to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  and  partially  destroyed  the  telegraph  lines. 
The  bridges  were  destroyed  on  Friday  night,  and  during  the  next  two  days 
•other  bands  of  Marylanders  tore  up  much  of  the  track  of  the 
railroad  connecting  the  capital  with  Baltimore,  and  of  the  branch 
running  to  Annapolis.  The  remaining  telegraph  wires  were 
severed  on  Saturday,  April  20,  and  Washington  was  completely 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  North. 

Isolation  doubled  the  uneasiness  and  alarm  that  had  existed 
since  the  previous  Thursday,  when  a rumor  had  come  up  from  the 


South  that  twelve  thousand  Confederates  were 
advancing  from  Richmond,  bent  on  razing  the 
capital  to  the  ground.  Women  and  children 
were  removed  from  the  city,  upon  receipt  of  this 
disturbing  news,  and  hurried  efforts  made  at 
defense.  General  Winfield  Scott  had  only  twen- 
ty-five hundred  armed  men,  exclusive  of  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  some  five 
hundred  Pennsylvania  militiamen  who  had  ar- 
rived on  Thursday,  the  first  volunteers  to  reach 
the  capital, — but  he  made  ready  for  a desperate 
and  stubborn  resistance.  Batteries  were  placed 
in  commanding  positions;  guards  were  stationed 
at  every  approach  to  the  city,  and  all  the  public 
buildings,  including  schoolhouses,  were  barrica- 
ded. The  barricades  at  the  entrances  to  the 
capitol  were  ten  feet  high,  and  it  was  General 
Scott’ s purpose,  if  the  town  should  be  attacked, 
to  contest  every  point  of  vantage,  making  his  last 
stand,  if  need  be,  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Government  officials,  loyal  citizens,  and 
visiting  strangers  [The  city  was  full  of  office- 
seekers  from  various  states  of  the  North  and  the 
West.]  joined  with  hearty  earnestness  in  General 
Scott’ s plans.  The  employees  of  the  treasury' 
department  organized  a regiment  for  its  defense, 
and,  in  its  unoccupied  spaces,  drilled  from  early 
morning  until  nightfall;  the  men  exempted  from 
service  by  age  formed  a company  called  the  Sil- 
ver Greys ; and  even  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of 
1812  offered  themselves;  while  officeholders  and 
office-seekers  joined  the  Frontier  Guards  and  the 
Clay  Battalion,  impromptu  organizations  com- 
manded by  James  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  and  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 
The  government  furnished  these  companies  with  arms  and  gave  them  in 
charge  of  Major  (afterwards  General,)  Hunter,  who,  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  April  18,  stationed  Clay’s  command  in  Willard’s  Hall,  with  or- 
ders to  patrol  the  streets,  and  gave  the  frontier  Guards,  in  which  I had 
enrolled  myself,  the  post  of  honor  as  defenders  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 
Dusk  found  us,  equipped  with  brand  new  muskets  and  an  abundance  of 
ammunition,  encamped  in  the  famous  East  Room,  where,  after  spending 
the  evening  in  drill,  we  disposed  ourselves  in  picturesque  bivouac  on  the 
velvet  carpet, — “perhaps  the  most  luxurious  cantonment  that  American 
soldiers  have  ever  enjoyed.”  Our  special  guardianship  of  the  East  Room 
lasted  only  for  a night  or  two,  till  more  suitable  quarters  could  be  extem- 
porized, but  the  Guards  and  the  Battalion  for  many  days  helped  in  no  in- 
considerable way  to  repress  and  overawe  the  lurking  disaffection  still  present 
in  Washington. 

Through  Anxious  Days  of  Isolation,  He  Awaited  the  Arrival  of  Friend  or  Foe 

The  capital,  when  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  arrived,  had  taken 
on  an  appearance  very  like  that  of  a city  in  a state  of  siege.  Theaters  and 
places  of  amusement  were  closed,  and  nearly  all  business  was  at  a stand- 
still. No  supplies  could  come  in  from  Maryland  or  Virginia.  Provisions 
of  all  kinds  were  bought  up  at  extravagant  prices,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  grocers,  who  refused  credit  to  anybody;  and  families  were  put  on  short 
allowance,  while  the  large  stores  of  flour  and  grain  at  Georgetown  Mills, 
and  even  those  already  loaded  fin  shipment  on  schooners,  were  seized,  and 
long  trains  of  carts  were  engaged  in  removing  them  to  safer  storage  in  the 
public  buildings.  Other  trams  c>  carts  and  wagons  traversed  the  streets  at 
night,  carrying  food,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  the  patent  office,  the  post 
office,  the  treasury,  and  the  capitol,  while  the  arches  in  the  basements  of 
the  two  last  named  buildings  were  filled  with  firewood  and,other  materials 
as  barricades  for  musketeers.  The  three  or  four  batteries  of  regulars,  which 
had  been  ordered  on  before  the  war  began,  were  kept  constantly  on  the 
move,  going  to  or  returning  from  picket  duty;  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
horsemen  were  seen  galloping  from  General  Scott’s  headquarters  in  every 
direction,  as  it  on  the  most  urgent  errands,  while  in  almost  every  street  the 
militiamen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  being  drilled,  with  much  dis- 
trust as  to  their  loyalty. 

When  the  Baltimore  route  was  closed  by  the  riot  and  bridge-burning 
of  April  19,  the  railroad  authorities  at  Philadelphia  had  promptly  devised 
and  prepared  a new  route, — by  rail  to  Perryville,  on  the  Susquehanna;  thence 
by  water  on  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Annapolis;  thence  by  railroad,  or,  if  that 
should  be  destroyed,  by  common  wagon  roads  to  Washington.  General 
Scott  ordered  this  route  adopted  on  April  20,  and,  when  communication 
with  the  North  was  cut  off  later  in  the  same  day,  two  regiments— the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  and  the  Seventh  New  York, — were  known  to  be  speeding  to 
the  defense  of  the  capital.  But  one  anxious  day  of  isolation  followed  an- 
other without  bringing  the  expected  troops.  It  was  believed  that  they  had 
been  at  Annapolis  since  Sunday  morning.  Why  did  they  not  land  and 
advance? — The  Annapolis  road  was  known  to  be  damaged;  but  could  they 
not  march  twenty  miles  ? Such  were  the  questions  asked  by  those  who  col- 
lected at  the  railroad  station,  or  anxiously  scanned  the  Potomac,  with  scarce 
a ripple  or  a sail  thereon. 

The  only  answers  received,  for  the  moment,  were  rumors  of  the  most 
alarming  sort.  We  were  told  of  an  immense  Confederate  force  coming 
to  Alexandria.  Its  mortars  had  been  planted  on  the  heights  of  Arling- 
ton ; the  city  was  to  be  shelled,  the  public  buildings  blown  up,  and 
the  place  left  in  ruins,  which  the  North  would  find  useless  to  fight 
for,  and  the  South  be  saved  the  cost  of  defending,  yet  obtain  all 
the  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  which  the  capture  of 
the  seat  of  government  could  aftord.  The  report  said  that  a 
plan  was  being  formed  by  Southern  sympathizers  to  fire  the  city 
in  many  places  at  once,  and,  in  the  confusion,  make  it  easy  of 
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conquest  by  an  armed  mob  from  Baltimore  and  Alexandria.  The  more  timid  ones 
fled  from  the  city,  by  whatever  chances  of  transportation  offered  themselves.  These, 
however,  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  majority  seemed  resolved  to  aw^ait 
the  result  as  calmly  as  possible,  conscious  that  they  could  do  nothing  to  change  it. 
Some  there  were  among  the  bolder  ones  who  voiced  their  confidence  in  the  power  and 
determination  of  the  North,  but  they  found  doubting  listeners  in  those  who  reasoned 
that  the  South  was  prepared,  but  the  North  was  not,  and  who  had  so  long  seen  the 
former  carrying  every  point  that  they  could  not  realize  the  possibility  of  her  present 
failure.  The  conviction,  indeed,  was  general  that  all  hope  for  the  Union  was  gone,  and 
that  those  who  had  been  friends  were  turned  to  foes,  breeding  in  every  man  a distrust 
of  his  neigh  bo  • 

The  Presid^.^,  during  those  trying  day0,  ’'as,  in  outward  appearance,  the  most 
self-possessed  man  in  the  capital.  He  knew  thai  his  call  for  men  had  been  approved 
by  the  loyal  nation,  that  more  men  than  he  had  called  for  had  been  tendered  by  a single 
state,  and  that  from  Maine  to  Oregon  the  people  had  begun  the  work  of  preparation. 
Present  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrated  that  he  was  environed  by  the  unknown, 
and  that  whether  a Union  or  a Confederate  army  would  first  reach  the  capital  an 
uncertain  future  alone  would  show.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  suspense  of 
isolation,  the  fear  of  hourly  attack,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  expected  troops,  proved 
a sore  strain  even  to  Lincoln’s  strong  fiber,  and  engendered  a bitterness  of  soul  that 
more  than  once  found  poignant,  half-ironical  expression.  “I  begin  to  believe,”  said 
he  to  the  mounted  men  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  “that  there  is  no  North.  The 
Seventh  Regiment  is  a myth.  Rhode  Island  is  another.  You  are  the  only  real  thing. ” 
Again,  pacing  the  floor  of  his  deserted  office,  cool  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  to  himself:  “Why  don't  they  com-?  Why  don’t  they  come  ?” 

This  question  was  happily  answered  at  noon  of  Thursday,  April  25,  when  the 
whistle  of  a locomotive  broke  the  silence  that  brooded  over  the  city, 
and  soon  the  Seventh  New  York  Regiment,  travel-stained  and  dirty,  but 
flanked  by  cheering  crowds,  was  marching  from  the  station  to  the  White 
House,  there  to  be  received  by  the  President.  The  Seventh  and  the  Eighth 
Massachusetts  had  reached  Philadelphia  six  days  before,  to  find  the  usual 
route  to  Washington  blocked  by  wrecked  railroad  bridges,  and  communica- 
tion with  the  capital  also  impossible;  but  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  commander 
of  the  Eighth,  had  pushed  on  by  rail  to  Perryville,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Annapolis,  while  Colonel  Lefferts,  of  the  Seventh,  placing  his  men  aboard 
the  first  steamer  he  could  find,  started  for  the  same  point  by  way  of  the 
capes  of  Delaware  and  of  Virginia.  The  two  regiments  met  on  Monday  at 
Annapolis.  Massachusetts  soldiers  repaired  the  dismantled  locomotives 
found  there;  cannon  and  men  to  serve  them  were  placed  on  a platform  car 


“It  is  too  hot  to  stand  on  ceremony.  I have  only  dropped  in  to  tell  you 
that  I have  learned  something  new  to-day.” 

“What  is  that,  Mr.  President?”  asked  General  Scott,  a look  of  surprise 
still  lingering  on  his  face. 

“That  it  is  a great  thing  to  be  an  officeholder,”  Mr.  Lincoln  went  on. 
“Since  nine  o’  clock  this  morning  I have  been  trying  my  best  to  get  an  audi- 
ence with  a clerk  in  the  pension  office,  but  without  success.  I have  been 
upstairs  and  downstairs,  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  attic,  half  a dozen 
times,  and  I am  completely  fagged  out.” 


in  front,  and  the  baggage  of  the  regiments  was  loaded  on  other  cars  in  the 


rear.  Then  the  two  commands,  with  a train  thus  made  up,  began  their 
march  toward  Washington,  and,  building  bridges  and  laying  tracks  as  they 
advanced,  on  Thursday  morning  reached  Annapolis  Junction. 

The  Eighth  was  halted  there  by  a rumor  that  a numerous  body  of  Con- 
federates was  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  Seventh  pushed  on  to  Washington. 
No  Confederates  appearing,  the  Eighth,  after  a wait  of  some  hours,  resumed 
its  advance.  It  found  quarters  early  next  morning  in  the  capitol,  and  the 
same  day  brought  the  First  Rhode  Island.  Lincoln’s  most  trying  week 
was  ended.  Within  a fortnight  there  were  seventeen  thousand  volunteers 
in  Washington.  Thenceforward  regiments  poured  in  unceasingly,  and  the 
safety  of  the  capital  was  assured.  Lincoln  showed,  by  this  experience,  that 
he  was  a man  of  wonderful  endurance.  I believe  that  no  other  man  could 
have  lived  through  such  a trying  ordeal.  His  course  gave  inspiration  to  all. 


Lincoln  Wanted  To  Be  What  People  Thought  Him  To  Be 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  described,  by  a whilom  member  of  his 
official  family  at  Washington,  as  “a  methodical  man  of  irregular  hab- 
its,”— a characterization  which  may  have  been  prompted  by  knowledge 
of  his  daily  life  during  his  four  years  in  the  White  House.  It  was  without 
order  or  system,  for  he  was  seldom  if  ever  free  from  interruption,  and  his 
desire  that  all  who  wished  to  see  him  should  be  allowed  to  made  him  the 
first  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  others  reared  about  him.  Yet  in  one 
way  or  another  each  new  task  was  performed ; and,  with  wisdom  and  patience, 
the  work  was  done  that  has  given  his  name  to  the  ages. 

The  President  was  an  early  riser,  his  sleep  being  light  and  capricious. 
He  was  often  at  his  desk  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and,  during  his  first 
days  in  the  White  House,  he  found  delight  in  sunrise  visits  to  the  camps 
and  hospitals  in  and  around  the  city.  He  was  generally  unattended  in  these 
rambles,  probably  from  choice,  as  he  was  thus  enabled  to  mingle  freely  with 
the  soldiers,  and  to  make  himself  familiar  with  their  needs  and  condition. 
Now  and  again,  in  those  first  days,  he  would  find  time  for  an  unannounced 
visit  to  one  of  the  departments,  in  the  discharge  of  some  helpful  task  which 
he  did  not  elect  to  entrust  to  others.  It  was  an  errand  of  this  sort  which, 
one  hot  afternoon  in  the  early  summer  of  1861,  caused  his  unex- 
pected appearance  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Winfield  Scott. 

He  looked  the  picture  of  weariness  and  disgust,  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  general  to  welcome  him,  sank  heavily  into  the 
first  chair  to  which  he  came. 

“Keep  your  seat,  General,”  said  the  President,  as,  with  a 
huge  bandanna,  he  wiped  the  dust  and  moisture  from  his  face. 
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The  Clerks  of  the  Pension  Department  did  not  Know  Lincoln  by  Sight 

“Pardon  me,  Mr.  President,”  General  Scott  broke  in,  — “but  it  is  rather 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  become  a solic- 
itor of  pensions.  When  you  have  any  business  of  that  kind  demanding 
attention,  send  it  to  me,  and  my  secretary  here  will  be  glad  to  attend  to  it, 
without  delay.” 

The  secretary  in  question  was  Colonel,  afterwards  Major  General, 
Schuyler  Hamilton,  and  it  is  he  who  tells  the  story. 

“I  am  sure  the  claim  is  a just  one,”  the  President  continued,  unmind- 
ful of  the  general’s  interruption,  “for  I have  gone  over  the  papers  in  the 
case  with  care.”  Here  he  drew  a bulky  package  from  one  of  his  pockets. 
“The  applicant  is  the  widow  of  a corporal  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
She  should  have  had  her  money  long  ago,  but  nobody  seems  to  have  taken 
any  interest  in  the  case.  She  has  been  haunting  the  White  House  almost 
daily  for  weeks.  I am  resolved  to  wind  the  matter  up  one  way  or  another 
to-day.  I have  promised  the  poor  woman  an  answer  at  four  o’clock,  and 
she  is  waiting  for  me  over  at  the  White  House.  How  long  do  you  think 
it  would  take  you,  Colonel,” — addressing  Hamilton,  — “to  get  this  case 
through  the  pension  office?”  , 

“It  should  be  done  in  half  an  hour,"  replied  Hamilton,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  papers  to  see  if  they  were  in  proper  form. 

‘ 1 Go  ahead,  my  son,  ’ ’ said  the  President,  ‘ ‘ and  I will  wait  for  you  here. 
Five  minutes  later  Hamilton  was  addressing  the  commissioner  of 
pensions. 

“Did  you  see  a tall,  dark-complexioned  man  here  to-day?  ” he  asked. 
“ He  wore  a linen  duster  and  a slouch  hat,  and  was  interested  in  the  pension 
of  a woman  whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  Seminole  War.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I remember  the  man,”  was  the  reply.  “He  said  he  was  a 
lawyer,  from  somewhere  out  West.” 

“Well,”  said  Hamilton,  “you  have  got  yourself  into  a pretty  fix.  That 
man  is  President  Lincoln,  and  I have  just  promised  him  I would  bring  him 
an  answer  from  you  inside  of  half  an  hour.” 

This  brief  announcement  wrought  an  instant  change  in  the  pension 
office.  Bells  were  rung  and  heads  of  divisions  sent  for,  while  clerks  and 
messengers  ran  here  and  there  at  the  seeming  peril  of  life  and  limb.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  promised  half-hour,  Hamilton  placed  the  final  papers, 
duly  signed  and  executed,  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He 
looked  them  over  carefully,  to  make  sure  that  they  were  right, 
and  then,  with  a quizzical  smile,  asked: — 

“Can  you  tell  me,  Colonel,  how  it  is  that  I was  so  long  and 
failed,  and  you  were  so  short  and  succeeded  ?” 

“To  speak  frankly,  Mr.  President,”  said  Hamilton,  “I 
regret  to  say  you  are  not  known  by  sight  in  the  pension  office.” 


